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EXORCIZING EUROPE - 


Tue brilliant conclusion of the African campaign can compare with 
any of the major military victories of history. The Allies have a 
right to be proud of the achievement, and a duty to thank God for 
his all-planning providence. Events may in fact prove that Provi- 
dence has so designed this to be the greatest step of the war towards 
ultimate victory and the beginning of peace. Even Peace News, 
which as a rule can be depended upon to adopt the gloomiest views, 
admits that this may be the beginning of the end of present hostili- 
ties. The Allied spirit has been. greatly strengthened, and the Te 
Deum has been sung in many churches, and the gratitude to the 
Allied leaders and generals who have exorcized Africa so effectively 
also plays its part in this renewal of hope. 
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One might expect a certain slackening of effort with this realisa- 
tion of success; the price of victory is so often presumption and 
false security. But there is little sign of such a relaxing, and all 
are anxious to press on to the goal. It therefore becomes increas- 
ingly urgent to recognize that the cleansing of Europe by force 
of arms can only be the prelude to a gradualeprocess of spiritual 
cleansing if any sort of peace is to be won. This process of bring- 
ing health to a diseased continent will not be completed by the 
exorcism of fire and the sword, though the sooner that is done and 
the less wanton the present destruction, the sooner will the true 
exorcism be able to begin its work. To expect Europe to be 
righted at once is certainly foolish; that means that we should at 
once prepare ourselves for perseverance over a long period in trying 
to bring true peace. Exorcism has often to be repeated many times 
before the devil can be entirely cast out. The baptismal ceremony 
and the Lenten series of exorcisms from which that ceremony de- 
rives show the limitation of the power to drive evil spirits from the 
possessed. This is no fancy. There is a documented case of pos- 
session at the beginning of this century in Iraq, when a number of 
theological students were suddenly invaded in this way by evil spirits. 
They were subjected to exorcism many times, the effect being only 
partial and gradual, so that the whole process for some of the pos- 
sessed continued for more than a year. 

These allusions to exorcism may not be very far-fetched, for many 
have noticed the apparent irhuman power of evil characteristic of 
some of the German leaders, not to mention the literally diabolical 
treatment some of the conquered peoples have received from them. 
Thus we must be prepared to exorcize the the spirit of evil that will 
remain long after a military or political victory. And this kind of 
evil spirit is cast out only by prayer and fasting. In other words, 
the spiritual evil which we have at length recognized as the founda- 
tion of our present troubles cannot be dug up and cast away by 
feat of arms, however brilliant, but must be attacked with spiritual 
weapons wielded over a long period of time and with sustained 
effort. 

Does this mean that the victorious Allies as soon as they have 
overcome the last pocket of resistance should set about imposing 
their own religious standards on the vanquished. ‘I give thee 
thanks, Lord, that I am not as this. publican, an extortioner. .. .’ 
English hypocrisy is a bye-word on the Continent, and if we at- 
tempted to ‘ put it across them’ after the war, it would only serve 
to harden their bitter antagonism. Moreover if we try this im- 
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position there will be three different standards imposed on these 
publicans and sinners, for the Russian, the English and _ the 
American each have a different message and culture which they 
are more than willing to force upon all in their sphere of influence. 
Who is to decide what new ideas are to be injected into Nazified 
Europe? 

Yet no permanent results would be reached by weakening: Ger- 
many physically, by disarmament and control of raw materiafs, 
while leaving her otherwise to her own devices, leaving the spiritual 
disease to spread more rapidly in a weakened frame. The exorcism 
needed is a long spiritual process, the disarmament of an evil spirit 
and the control of its spiritual raw materials. We may, therefore, 
be faced with the dilemma of being forced into a long-term office 
as teachers without being qualified or even knowing what we have 
to teach, of being constituted exorcists without knowing of what 
spirit we ourselves are. 

There are certain principles which must be kept free from the 
blurring influence of passion in the victors or of haste in their de- 
sire to settle affairs to their own advantage. First, the cleansing 
of the soul of Europe ultimately rests on God’s activity, for he alone 
can bring about spiritual health in this corrupting atmosphere of 
national self-seeking. | Many have recognized this, at least im- 
plicitly in their Te Deum for the Tunisian victory, but many too will 
have to persevere in a life of deep spirituality and true penance if 
they wish to be fit instruments of God’s exorcism. In desiring and 
working for the revival of the Christian spirit in the murderers of 
Poland, the prayer of the Pharisee must be far removed from our 
lips. Christ himself died for his murderers and prayed for them 
as he died; and we are sinners who must at the same time convict 
ourselves of sin. In that type of prayer alone lies the true Christian 
approach and the one way of salvation for Europe. 

Secondly, the Allies must decide at once what is the goal they 
are to aim at in trying to rid Europe of this evil. Disaster alone 
can follow an attempt to civilize the barbarian without knowing to 
what end we are civilizing him. The process will take many years, 
but the final goal desired must be clearly before their eyes from the 
beginning. A recent article in the Times Literary Supplement (May . 
8th) on a ‘ Permissive Society’ has pointed out that the dominant 
question of the coming age is to be the motive of civilization, no 
longer taking it for granted that ‘ civilization,’ that is one’s own 
particular way of life, is of itself a good thing and to be established 
everywhere without asking the reason why. This principle will be 
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as difficult to put into practice as the first. The English will un. 
consciously set out to teach the Germans to be good Englishmen, 
the Russians to teach them to be good Russians, because they each 
accept their own way of life as the only good way of life without 
considering what it is all for. The Indian problem has arisen 
largely because the Indians have been given a veneer of Western 
civilization which was not made to measure and hangs shapelessly 
on their shoulders. 

As this article implies, the voice of a single Christian Church 
must be raised in order to show men the purpose and true nature of 
civilization, for the Church alone can rise above national prejudice 
and self-esteem and point to a universal goal for all mankind. That 
necessitates some intrusion of the Church into politics, as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s critics are frequently reminding us, but it 
is inevitable that the ultimate goal should influence all the inter. 
mediary positions, be they of a political or a private nature. The 
State cannot impose a particular moral idea, for that is the duty of 
the Church; the State should ‘ encourage each man to inquire, and 
equip each man to discern, what the good life is for him, and enable 
him to live it ’—hence a ‘ positively permissive’ society. Such a 
doctrine of civil society without the universal directive of the Church 
would make nonsense, but granted a universal Church this seems 
the desired relation of Church and State in the future exorcism. 
The Allies should then dispose Europe in such a manner that the 
influence of the Church can be most easily brought to bear. In 
other words, it will be the Christian’s duty to revive the spirit of 
Europe, not the duty of Englishmen, Americans or Russians as such, 

Thirdly, and implied in the other two principles, the main pre- 
occupation will be to lead the Germans to be good Germans and to 
rear good German children who will recognize their responsibilities 
to mankind and to God. The German must be encouraged to in- 
quire and to discern ‘ what the good life is for him.’ ‘ The accept- 
ance of this principle,’ concludes the author of the article in ques- 
tion, ‘implies a clear distinction between education, which consists 
in equipping men to choose, and propaganda, which seeks to impose 
a choice upon them. It would reject as an evil the intensive adver- 
tisement of ideas while welcoming a detached examination of them. 
It would, in brief, put partisanship, as we have hitherto understood 
it, out of date, and require of men and nations a cooler approach to 
political controversy.’ He is evidently speaking here of the limited 
ends of a good civil life, and not referring to the universal end of 
the complete human, moral life. This demands a detachment on 
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the part of those who are victorious in arms which appears at the 
moment outside possibilities; Russia would find it difficult not to 
desire to sovietize the German race; America, if she does not as be- 
fore wash her hands of the whole affair, will tend to expect the 
American type of freedom to take root in Europe; the character 
of England as a schoolmistress would approximate to that of a 
foster-mother anxious to gather all these peoples into her home, the 
British Empire. 

The obstacles in the way of true exorcism of the spirit of evil in 
Europe seem superhuman. But at least the principles and the duty 
flowing from them are clear. What is demanded is first a recog- 
nition of the spiritual implications of victory, secondly a profound 
humility which alone can make the victors fit instruments in the 
spiritual workeof God, and, finally, a detachment from personal or 
national idiosyncracies. ‘Prayer and Penance’ has become a 
hackneyed phrase; perhaps ‘ Humility and Detachment’ might 
occasionally be used as an alternative for it means much the same 
thing. And we are certainly faced with a devil which cannot be 
cast out of Europe except by prayer and fasting. 


* * * * * 


BLACKFRIARS asks pardon for its unclothed appearance necessitated 
by paper restrictions. Its handsome black and white cover has not 
been shed without many regrets, but it was thought preferable to 
depriving its readers of eight pages of reading matter, which was 
the alternative. The chief drawback will be that copies will be- 
come easily soiled, but this can be avoided by preserving the copy 
in a folded piece of cardboard, 
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LITURGY AND THE VERNACULAR. 


SINCE, at the beginning of this century, Pius X. called the faithful 
to the restoring of all things in Christ, and indicated as the chief 
means of such a restoration the active participation of all in the 
public worship of the Church, much has been done to bring about 
what he desired. Popular editions of the Missal have been multi- 
plied, courses and conferences, for priests and lay people, have been 
organized, and in some ways the effects have not been scanty. Yet, 
in spite of all this, the priest at the altar and the people in the pew 
seem often entirely separated, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
zealous pastors to instruct their people to ‘ pray the Mass.’ 

We are only just beginning to realize that much that has been 
done in the name of the Liturgical Movement has been liturgical 
only per accidens. People have been persuaded to use a Missal, 
sing plain chant even, but without understanding. They have fol- 
lowed where they were led, blindly. At last some of this is being 
realised, and more emphasis is being placed now on the funda- 
mentals, the Mystical Body, the dogmatic truths of the Faith, our 
re-incorporation with Christ, and the living of the life of the Church 
through the Liturgy. 

But this fuller realization of the true implications of the Liturgical 
Movement has brought its own problems with it. Now that it has 
at last been understood that the possession of a Missal is not an en- 
tirely necessary passport to the gates-of Heaven, that the life of 
the Church is for all and not an élite, that it must be possible to live 
this life, not only if one does not understand Latin, but even if one 
cannot read, the question of the language of the liturgy becomes 
obviously of the greatest importance. Some people have even gone 
so far as to suggest that a course in liturgical Latin should be added 
to the curriculum of the elementary school. 

On the other hand there is a growing demand in certain quarters 
for a larger place to be given to the vernacular not only in our popular 
(so-called non-liturgical) services, but even: in the liturgy itself. It 
is asserted that, in this way, we should go far towards solving our 
problems, and that it is the fact of holding our worship in the obscurity 
of a dead language which forms the greatest barrier to the active 
- participation of the people in this worship. Before discussing the 
possibilities of such a solution it is necessary to consider the 
historical background of the question. 
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I. 

It must be almost needless to point out that the Roman Liturgy 
in its primitive form was not Latin at all but Greek. At Rome, as 
elsewhere in the West, the early Church was a Greek religious colony, 
the writers Greek, the scriptures Greek, the liturgy Greek. The ear- 
liest Christian inscriptions at Rome are in Greek. Tertullian and 
Minucius Felix, the first Christian Latin writers, belong to the third 
century. 

How the substitution of Latin for Greek came about we do not 
know ; but in any case it cannot be doubted that the liturgy of Rome 
at first was Greek as were indeed those of Alexandria and Antioch. 
If any difficulty be felt with regard to the native members of the 
Church at Rome it may be remembered that Greek, as a language 
of communication, was far more widely understood among all the 
subjects of the early Roman Empire than is often realized. 

The use of Latin is said to have begun in North Africa, and by 
the end of the fourth century it was certainly well-established. Traces 
of Greek persisted, however ; at Rome according to the first Roman 
Ordo (circa A.D. 770) the lessons on Holy Saturday are ordered to be 
sung first in Greek and then in Latin. Nowadays, too, at a Papal 
Mass, the Epistle and Gospel are chanted in Greek before the Latin 
version, and everywhere in the Roman rite the Kyrie eleison daily 
and the Trisagion on Good Friday point to the Greek origins of our 
Liturgy. 

In primitive times there was no question of praying in a special 
(liturgical) language. People naturally said their prayars in the 
vernacular. But, as in the analogous case of the vestments of the 
Mass, while popular usage developed, the language of the Church 
remained fixed. It was not long, therefore, before the liturgical 
language became a dead language, though for a time it bore great 
affinity to the vernacular. 

Natural as was this development, it had already become part of 
the generally accepted discipline of the Church by the ninth century. 
As a consequence St. Cyril and St. Methodius had no little difficulty 
in obtaining permission from Rome to translate the Byzantine rite 
into the vernacular of their Slavonic converts. By this time it was 
generally accepted that the only languages which could be allowed 
for the public worship of the Church were Hebrew, Latin and Greek 
—held to be sacred languages because of the inscription on Our 
Lord’s Cross. However, permission was finally obtained in a.p. 880 
(Bull of John VIII, Industriae tuae) for the Byzantine rite in Slavonic. 
Since then it has become a liturgical language, for what was the ver- 
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nacular in the ninth century bears nowadays very much the same 
relation to the spoken language as does Chaucer’s to modern English. 

Slavonic was granted originally for the Byzantine rite; but when 
(11th-12th centuries) some of the inhabitants of Bohemia adopted 
the Roman Rite they were allowed to keep Slavonic as their liturgical 
language. Until recently the Roman Rite in Slavonic was confined 
to certain parishes of what is now Yugoslavia, but in late years 
this privilege has been extended to any diocese in that country which 
can show a recognized demand for it. 

The peoples of Dalmatia have held tenaciously to their privilege 
of using the Roman Missal translated into Slavonic. At the present 
time the position is as follows : the dioceses of Zagreb, Zara, Goriza 
and Krk use the Roman Missal translated into old Slavonic. A 
new edition, the first to be printed in Latin characters, was published 
in.Rome in 1927. Pius XI. approved this edition.!| Thus Church 
Slavonic is used for Mass in these dioceses and, at least in the 
diocese of Krk, for the Divine Office also. Priests working in this 
part of the world.have told me that the ordinary members of the 
congregation understand a considerable amount of Church Slavonic 
—it is, of course, the parent tongue of their language—more than, 
for instance, an Italian understands of Church Latin. For the 
Rituale the Holy See has allowed the vernacular (Croatian, 
Slovenian) .? 

There have been various attempts in the past to obtain permission 
from Rome for a vernacular liturgy. One such was that of the 
Jesuit fathers working in China in the early seventeenth century. 
They had to consider how the Chinese missions could be maintained 
should the Europeans be banished from the country. They decided 
that their best course would be to select candidates for the priest- 
heod trom among the educated Chinese and so prepare for a native 
clergy. But to do this it was necessary, they judged, to substitute 
Chinese for Latin as the language of the liturgy. Without doubt 
this was a revolutionary proposal, but perhaps the Jesuit mission- 





1... prediciam ediffonem approbavit et universo clero lingua Slavonica rite 


utenti libenter indulsit. Acta Ap. Sedis, 1927, page 156. 

Benedict XV, April 17th, 1921. It was owing to a confusion, no doubt, be- 
tween this concession of the vernacular for the Rituale, and old Slavonic for the’ 
Mass, that led the Rev. Gerald Donelly, S.J., to say in America (Oct. 15th, 1938, 
page 43) that the Roman Mass is celebrated in the vernacular among the Croa- 
tians of Yugoslavia. The Concordat with Yugoslavia, signed but never ratified, 
contains the following: ‘ The Holy See is not opposed to the spread of the use 
of Old Slavonic, and bishops, according to their consciences and prudence, may 
permit its use in the Mass in Slayonic parishes where this is the unanimous wish 
of the faithful.’ 
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aries remembered that just such a concession had been made in the 
case of the Slavs, who, for the sake of their conversion, were granted 
the use of their own tongue in the celebration of the liturgy. 

Paul V. showed himself not unfavourable to the project, and the 
Congregation of the Inquisition, to which he delegated the question, 
approved it on March 26th, 1615. The Pope, thereupon, gave per- 
mission for the translation of Missal, Breviary, and Ritual into 
Chinese, the only condition being that the language used should not 
be the ordinary tongue of the people, but the language of the learned 
classes, since it would be less liable to change. It is not at all clear 
why this concession was never used.* On the other hand in 1627 
Propaganda refused the request of the Discalced Carmelites that 
they might use the Roman rite in Armenian,‘ and as late as 1896 
the same Congregation refused permission for the use of modern 
Magyar in the Byzantine liturgy of those Ruthenians who had settled 
in Hungary (the modern diocese of Hagudorogh). In 1912 Greek 
was imposed in place of Church Slavonic and three years given for 
the change to be carried out, but for a variety of reasons Greek 
was never adopted—it proved, indeed, harder for the clergy and 
people to learn than the Slavonic. Magyar is now used, with the 
bishop’s approval, and in the latest edition of the liturgical books 
the Greek text is printed in parallel columns with the Magyar. 


II. 


A very casual glance at the history of the question seems to estab- 
lish two facts: firstly, that ordinarily the Holy See has in the past 
been careful to preserve the principle of the use of a dead language 
in the liturgy, at least in the Roman rite, and secondly, that this 
use of a dead language is not a law of divine origin, but that it has 
grown up in course of time through force of circumstances. It is 
worth remembering, too, that the Byzantine and other Eastern rites 
are celebrated, among Catholics, in some twelve languages, and that 
of these three, Arabic, Magyar, and Rumanian,' are the vernacular. 





3 See Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. xxv, pages 356-8. Some sixty years 
later Fr. Luigi Buglio, S.J., translated the Breviary (Ji-ko kai-yao) 1674, the 
Missal (Mi-sa king-tien) 1670, and Ritual (Sheng-sse-li-tien) 1675. 

4 Petentibus Carmelitis Discalceatis, facultatem celebrandi Missam_ ritu 
Romano lingua armena, S.C.:censuit eorum petitionem esse rejiciendam (Coll. 
S.C. de Prop. Fide I, 11, No. 33). 

5 In Rumania, from the ninth to the seventeenth century, the liturgical lan- 
guage was Slavonic, which was gradually changed to the vernacular Rumanian, 
printed at first in Slavonic characters, and then in Latin. The Roman alphabet 
appeared in the beginning of the nineteenth century among the Catholics from 
whom the Orthodox copied it. 
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The Council of Trent worded its views on the subject with sur- 
prising moderation: Non expedire visum est patribus ut vulgari 
passim lingua (Missa) celebraretur (Sess. 22, cap. 8, can. 9). 
Expedire . . .. passim are mild terms if. we consider the circum- 
stances of those days, and the insistence of Protestants on a 
‘language understanded of the people.’ Protestantism, indeed, has 
always been the bogey, during the last four hundred years, when- 
ever among Catholics there has been any discussion of the vernacular 
in liturgy—any such proposal has at once, for this very reason, 
smacked of heresy. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Jansenism joined with Protestantism as an ejfectual bar against 
any unprejudiced discussion of the question. In the nineteenth 
century the Old Catholics perpetuated the difficulty. 

Now in the twentieth century the struggle is against other forces 
and we are beginning to lose the narrowing counter-reformation 
spirit, and to discover once again some of our treasures which, 
never lost of course, were obscured in the heat of theological con- 
troversy. In recent years, too, the Holy See has appeared to 
tolerate,- at least, some considerable exceptions to the rule. The 
case of the Catholics in Yugoslavia and the use of the vernacular in 
the Rituale has already been mentioned. This permission was given 
in 1921. A year earlier the Concordat between the Holy See and 
Czechoslovakia permitted the singing of the Epistle and Gospel 
in the vernacular provided that they were first sung in Latin. The 
popular language is allowed, too, for the administration of the 
Sacraments, and also at funerals and in processions (Rogation days, 
Corpus Christi). 

A recent edition of the Rituale for the diocese of Cologne shows 
that a considerable amount of the vernacular has been allowed 
there in the administration of the Sacraments. An edition of the 
Ritual for the diocese of Linz, in Austria, gives yet a wider sphere 
to the vernacular. The diocesan magazine, in announcing this new 
edition, said: ‘No Austrian diocese could heretofore boast of such 
an extensive use of German in the liturgy. In this matter Rome 
has without the least difficulty met the wishes of the Clergy half- 
way.’ in this edition of the Ritual the text is arranged with the 
German and Latin either in parallel columns or with the German 
below the Latin. The rule is that when the German appears below 
the Latin the German may be recited after the Latin. Where the 
two languages are in parallel columns the German may be used 
without the Latin. German without Latin is allowed, for example, 
in the administration of Baptism and Extreme Unction except for 
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the exorcisms, anointings and sacramental forms. The case of 
the diocese of Hagudorogh, in Hungary, has already been men- 
tioned. 

III. 


The twentieth century has seen the beginning of the liturgical 
movement, and the last decade or so has brought that movement 
to a very definite parting of the ways. The question that con- 
fronts it is whether in the campaign for bringing the public worship 
of the Church back to the people (and the people back to the public 
worship of the Church) it shall continue to contend with the liturgy 
as we now have it and the consequent ianguage difficulty, which, it 
is asserted, constitutes a serious handicap, or whether it shall work 
for changes in an endeavour to provide the best instrument for the 
work in hand. 

In Belgium, Austria, France and the U.S.A. in the years immedi- 
ately preceding this war it seemed that most of those who concerned 
themselves particularly with the liturgical movement were convinced 
of the need for a considerable use of the vernacular in the Church’s 
public worship.*® 

Any discussion of this question must obviously take two things 
for granted. Firstly, that the bringing back of the faithful to cor- 
porate public worship is, in itself, a desirable end, and secondly, 
that at present there is with very few notable exceptions a consider- 
able gulf between the people in church and the priest at the altar. 

Would the use of the vernacular bridge that gulf? Surely it 
would lessen it to a very great degree, and it would certainly prove 
the end to the very many objections of this kind that are so often 
offered : ‘ I cannot learn Latin,’ or more simply, ‘I don’t know any 
Latin.’ For this objection is so often a valid one. It is sometimes 
said, seriously indeed by those who should know better, that a suffi- 
cient knowledge of Latin to understand the Mass is easily gained— 
that it requires very little Latin and so forth.. This is manifestly 
untrue. 

Of course there are objections and very valid ones to the intro- 
duction of the popular language into the liturgy. The chief of 
these is certainly summed up aptly enough in the words of St, Celes- 


. 





6 Pius Parsch, and’ Bibel und Liturgie in Austria; Dom Paul de Vooght, 
O.S.B., Louvain: also Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique and La Cité Chrétienne in 
Belgium; Nouvelle Révue théologique in France; Orate Fratres in the U.S.A. 
It has so often been a reproach of those who do not understand the liturgical 
movement that it concerns itself with antiquarian, medieval or aesthetic interests, 
that this insistence on one of the fundamentals is doubly important, 
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tine I, writing to the bishops of Gaul nearly fifteen hundred years 
ago: Obsecrationum sacerdotalium sacramenta respiciamus, quae 
ab Apostolis tradita in toto mundo atque in omni Ecclesia Catholica 
uniformiter celebrantur, ut legem credendi statuat lex supplicandi, 
Obviously the liturgical language of the Church has become the 
technical language of the Faith, the belief of the Church is en- 
shrined in her public worship. But the difficulty is not an insuper- 
able one, or we should have no translations at all. It underlines 
for us, though, the need for that care and precision in translation 
which nowadays in our popular (translated) devotions is so absent. 
In this respect it is worth remembering that not so very long ago 
translations of the ordinary of the Mass were not encouraged, even 
for private use. As lately as the middle of last century Dom 
Guéranger could write in the introduction to his well-known Année 
Liturgique : ‘ Afin de nous conformer aux volontés du Siége Apos- 
tolique, nous ne donnons (pas) .... . la traduction litterale de 
l’Ordinaire et du Canon de la Messe.’ 

No one is asking for a complete English liturgy, but many would 
welcome some English in the liturgy. As the late Dom Virgil 
Michael said some years ago: ‘ what we want is not the liturgy 
in the vernacular, but vernacular in the liturgy.’ 

If it be urged that the living of the Christ-life through the public 
worship of the Church should be something higher than a merely 
national expression of such an aim—that the use of English would 
tend to create a national spirit, whereas, obviously the liturgical 
movement is the affair of the whole Church, and is, therefore, world- 
wide in its scope, it must still not be forgotten that the vernacular 
is already used elsewhere (and in the Roman rite) without, apparently, 
that particular difficulty. Moreover the Roman rite is not the only 
rite of Christendom, nor is Latin the only liturgical language. So 
restricted a universalist outlook makes nothing af those words which 
we use at Pentecost: qui per diversitatem linguarum cunctarum 
gentes in unitate fidei congregasti. 

The question requires careful study, and, need-it be said, due 
submission to authority. In addition what are merely personal 
preferences and prejudices must go. The liturgical movement, in 
England especially, has made many mistakes in the past; but it seeks 
no longer, one hopes, to convert Christians to the liturgy. Rather 
should the liturgy, with new life, convert and sanctify Christians, 
and lead them to that living with Christ in his Church which is its 
life, that re-incorporation with Him which is its end. 


LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD. 
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PERSON AND INDIVIDUAL” 
I 

Frencu Personalists, in condemning the totalitarian ideologies and 
decadent individualism, elaborate at length the distinction between 
person and individual. Theiz solution of the whole social problem 
is based on this doctrine. 

In his Revolution personnaliste et communiiaire, Einmanuel Mou- 
nier has set out the considerations which necessitate the distinction, 
The individual is definitely inferior: he is a prey to selfish compla- 
cency, to the inordinate love of his own singularity. Enclosed in 
the fortress of his own egoism, he is deaf to the importunities of 
social claims. The person, by way of contrast, represents man’s 
triumph over this ignoble self. According to the exposition given 
in his Personalist Manifesto,‘ the person embodies the nobler ele- 
ments of human nature: generosity, self-possession, individual vo- 
cation, renunciation and self-sacrifice even to the point of heroism. 
Such a being enjoys autonomy and spiritual liberty in its true sense 
(pp. 76-80). 

The considerations by which Mounier seeks to reinforce this con- 
trast are purely psychological in character. Thus, he argues that 
the person is ‘ open,’ while the individual is ‘closed.’ Here the 
individual is credited with a psychological complex orienting all his 
activities towards his own selfish ends. The person, on the con- 
trary, recognises his social duties; he is open to social intercourse, 
to the divine attractions of love, etc. But these psychological de- 
scriptions can in no sense replace the metaphysical doctrine of per- 
sonality. If they have any intelligible sense, they must be inter- 
preted in‘a broad Christian sense. Thus, man is destined to a trans- 
cendent end, in the light of which we must evaluate all his being 
and his activity. From this view-point, we might say that man is 
truly a person only in so far as he really expands his being to the 
attractions of Divine love; and in the measure in which he transcends 
himself and offers his gifts in order to realise the glory of lis Creator 
which is his proper end, as it is the end of all creation. 

Understood in any other sense, the dichotomy of person and in- 
dividual is open to grave objection. For in every man the notions 
of personality and individuality meet: we must insist that there can 





1 This is the English translation (1938) of Mounier’s Manifeste au Service du 
Personnalisme. 
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be no bisection of man, that the whole man is the human person as 
the whole man is the human individual. Even as an individual mem- 
ber, of the species, man is never completely isolated: he is open 
to all the influences of his human environment. ‘The principal error 
of Individualism lies in an attempt to minimise, if not to deny com- 
pietely, the dependence of man vis-a-vis the community. On the 
other hand, his personality founds man’s right to inviolability ; as 
person, he is sui juris and free, and is thereby ‘ closed ’ to the tyran- 
nical exactions of his fellow-men. In a sense, then, we could reverse 
the verdict of the Personalists and declare that the person is ‘ closed,’ 
while the individual is ‘ open.’ 


Il. 


The distinction between person and individual is especially asso- 
ciated with the name of M. Jacques Maritain. It has become the 
leitmotif of his political writings, for he has been, insistent that the 
distinction lies at the basis of all social thinking. His use of this 
doctrine raises many problems, but here we can single out only two 
issues, raised by the applications he has made and by his claim to 
expound a Thomistic doctrine. 

In opposing person and individual, Maritain asserts that to de- 
velop one’s individuality is to develop the inferior elements of human 
nature: it is to lead a selfish existence, to be a slave to one’s pas- 
sions, to think and act as an egoist. On the other hand, a man 
develops personality in proportion as he cultivates the higher ele- 
ments of his nature, and strives to open the richer veins of his being, 
to make it accessible to the spiritual communications of intellectual 
and the compelling power of love. By thus placing the individual 
in the inferior and material elements of man, Maritain attributes to 
it all our human frailties. But the inferior and material elements 
thus attached to the notion of individual constitute an integral part 
of the totality which is the person. Since for every Scholastic the 
person is an individual (though, indeed, an individual that is high 
in the scale of being) it follows that everything in the human com- 
posite flows from the personality. Passion, affectivity and sensi- 
bility, which presuppose a material organism, enhance the person 
as well as will and thought: they are ail integral parts of his per- 
sonality. The human person is an ego that is partially corporeal. 
In this personal totality, there are faculties and qualities of unequal 
status, implying varying degrees of perfection. But this hierarchy 
does not coincide with Maritain’s distinction of person and indivi- 
dual, a distinction which, from the metaphysical view-point, seems 
to disrupt the unity of the ego. 
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Ill, 


Maritain asserts that the whole principle of individuation shows 
that, for St. Thomas, the individual is a part, a fragment of the 
species, and that this doctrine of personality and individuality is fun- 
damental in Thomistic metaphysics.* This raises the question of the 
Thomistic origin of the distinction. To do justice to the doctrine 
of St. Thomas on this point it will be necessary to distinguish care- 
fully two problems apparently confused by Maritain: the problem 
of individuation and that of individuality. 

The problem of individuation deais soiely with the multiplication 
of individuals within the same species. In the case of incorruptible 
beings, this question does not arise, for the species is tealised in a 
single individual. Each angel constitutes a distinct species. With 
such beings, there is no need to distribute the specific type into a 
number of individuals. In the case of corruptible beings, on the 
contrary, there exists within the framework of the same specific na- 
ture a plurality of individuals: the specific form, of itseif incapable 
of enduring in all its fullness. is perpetuated in the series of numeric- 
ally distinct individuals, individuated by matter.* Thus, each man 
is by definition an exemplar unique in himself and irreducible to all 
others. The matter which constitutes an essential part of each hu- 
man composite is incommunicable because of its extension. But from 
the fact that there would be no individuals if there were no bodies, 
it does not follow that it is the body which confers on man his 
dignity and originality. On the contrary, these qualities come from 
the form. The substantiality of the human composite is communi- 
cated by the form to the matter. ‘The principle of the Thomistic 
solution, then, is this: The form of man cannot of itself subsist as 
an individual subject. Nevertheless, it is in virtue of its form that 
the quality of substance belongs to the human subject; for the form 
gives being (dat esse) to the composite and thus permits the indi- 
vidual to subsist. 

This leads us to our second problem: individuality. What is an 
indiv‘dual, according to St, Thomas? 

‘An individual,’ he tells us, ‘is that which is an undivided unit 
and differentiated from others."* Though matter is the principle of 
individuation, and thereby renders individuality possible, it does not 
constitute individuality. Man is an individual (i.e. a being undivided 





2 Three Reformers, p. 195. 
3 St. Thos., Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 43, a. 2. 
4 Sum. Theol., Ia, 29, 4 
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in himself and distinct from others) because he is a concrete sub- 
stance taken as a whole, 

Let us apply these considerations directly to man. Every man is 
an individual substance and the form is the source of substantiality, 
This means that though matter individuates the form, it is the latter 
(when individualised) that becomes individual. The soul of man is 
an individual form which invests matter with its own proper existence 
and thus permits the individual to subsist. St, Thomas often re- 
marks that several human souls are numerically distinct by their 
union with ithe body. Though this is so, it is no less true that the 
total man constitutes the individual. Moreover, each human indi- 
vidual is a‘substantially different participation of the same specific 
nature. Thus, the soul of Peter and his body, constituting his in- 
dividual nature, are of a substantial perfection different from that of 
Paul. Between them there exists, within the framework of the same 
specific nature, a substantial distinction. 

In the last analysis, therefore, the concrete human substance is 
endowed with individuality becaue of its form. How is this doctrine 
related to the notion of personality? St, Thomas defines the person 
as ‘ the individual substance of a rational nature.’> In the context 
he carefully specifies the réle of the adjective ‘ individual’ in this 
definition. ‘This adjective is added, he tells us, to show that it is 
here a question of first substance, of concrete substance, and not 
of second substance. But this concrete substance is the individual, 
undivided in itself and distinct from others. The notion of indivi- 
dual is wider than that of person, which implies a spiritual element. 
The term is applicable to all concrete substances, and, to designate 
a man, it is necessary to add a qualification : we speak of the human 
individual. Moreover, this term is synonymous with person : the in- 
dividual with a rational nature is called a person.* Applied to man, 
person and individual denote the same concrete totality, the same 
substance. 


IV. 


_ Clearly, then, the distinction expounded by Maritain is not ex- 

plicitly propounded by St. Thomas. Yet the underlying thought jis 
genuinely Thomistic. As a matter of fact, Maritain has here ex- 
tracted a precious truth from Aquinas, but, as often, he has clothed 
it in terms that are his own. His brillidnt mind has given new and 
vigorous expression to a truth of perennial value. 





5 Sum, Theol., I, gq. 29, a. 1. 
6 Sum. Theol., I, q. 29, 3 ad. 2. 
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The individual human being is, for St. Thomas, a part of society. 
‘Each particular person is compared to the community as a part to 
the whole ’ (IIa IIae, q. 64, a. 2). And yet the person is not merged 
ia society. For ‘a man is not ordained to the political community, 
oi which he forms part, in regard to his whole be‘ng and all that 
he has... . for all that a man is and that he can accomplish and 


can possess must be ordained to God ’ (Ia I]ae, q. 21, a. 4, ad 3). 


It we would deal successfully with the problem of man’s value 
relative to society (which is the pith of the social problem) we must 
be clear on fundamentais. The true definition of the human person 
is that it is man considered in the totality of his being. In this 
human composite, the all-important element is the spiritual, immortal 
soul, which is, by its destiny, the true foundation of man’s value 
and dignity. Hence, our picture of man is incomplete if we do not 
consider his personal destiny in all its fullness. By the fact that 
the person is destined for God, he is superior to the order of So- 
ciety. The organisation of society is intended to aid him in the 
attainment of his end, and the common temporal good is ordained 
to him. 


In the social problem, -therefore, the ultimate end of man is the 
fundamental criterion. In virtue of this transcendent end, the per- 
son can never be a mere instrument or means, and can never use 
other persons as such. Nevertheless, man is called to realise his 
destiny with other men in a social life. He is so constituted that 
he can attain the full perfection of his nature only by submitting 
himself to social relations. Man is not a purely instinctive being; 
nor is he self-sufficient. Normally, he needs the assistance of other 
men, not merely to attain physical weil-being, but moral perfection 
as well. Endowed with free-will, and called to a definite destiny, 
the person can realise his perfection only by conscious organisation 
of his activities. To affirm, therefore, a certain juridical subordina- 
tion of man to society is not to degrade his dignity as a person, 
since social ties cannot be in fundamental opposition to the exigen- | 
cies of his nature. Social life and private life are not in contradic- 
tion: they are complementary. Social life serves personal ends and 
personal life has a social end. In this conclusion we are merely 
expressing the essence of Thomistic solidarism. 


To qualify this we must add that such subordination must never 
be servitude. In the regulation of his moral activity, as in the at- 
tainment of his personal salvation, the person always remains, with 
respect to other men, autonomous. Man is not solely a ‘homo poli- 
ticus,? As St, Thomas says, ‘he is not to be looked upon in the 
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integrity of his being as wholly subordinate to the community ’ (IIa, 
Ilae, q. 64, a. 2). 

In political society, the end is the common good, which attracts 
human wills and leads them to co-ordinate their activities to achieve 
a common object. Essentially, this society is a unity of order. But 
this formula gives us no more than the bare essence of society. Two 
further elements must be added which necessarily proceed from unity 
of order: authority and organisation.. For, despite his social na- 
ture, every man is limited by the faults and imperfections of his in. 
dividuality. His preoccupation with personai interests withdraws 
him, to some extent, from the pursuit of the common good. There 
is, then, need of a directing force to co-ordinate personal activities, 
and to prescribe the means to be adopted to attain the common end, 
Authority orders the activities of men by influencing their intelligence 
and will. The totality of means which it employs to effect this result 
is calied organisation. 

The person naturally aspires to complete human perfection. His 
social nature demands that he pursue this perfection in a unity of 
order with other men. It is not, then, derogatory to the nature of 
man to assert that he must pursue his perfection in a perfect society 
(the State). His social nature.imposes on him the obligation of sub- 
mitting himself to the common good, and of finding there, at the 
same time, the highest degree of individual perfection. Hence, it 
is wrong to subordinate man to society only in so far as he is an 
individual, a fragment of the species. It ‘s in his activity, and chiefly 
in his spiritual activities, that man’s social nature is expressed. To 
emphasise the fundamental exigencies of human nature is not to de- 
grade the person, but, on the contrary, to point the road which com- 
plete and personal development must follow. True humanism teaches 
that, as the person necessarily aspires to complete perfection, he 
tends, in virtue of his social nature, to pursue it in society. Society, 
in turn, must envisage the common good as embracing complete 
human perfection, or an aspect of this perfection. For every com- 
mon good worthy of the name is, in the last analysis, a good of 

persons. 
Joun A. CreAvEN, S.M.A., M.A. 
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CATHOLIC. NEWSPAPERS. 


Never has catholic journalism had so great an opportunity to do 
good, and therefore so great a responsibility, as in these present 
times. | What will emerge from the present chaos is as yet un- 
decided; and the broad lines of the decision—whether we are to 
have a pro-Christian or an anti-Christian world—may well be deter- 
mined to a great extent by the way in which, from day to day and 
week to week, the Christian view of events and possibilities is put 
forward to the world. Books which deal from a Christian stand- 
point with perennial problems of particular relevance to our present 
distresses, such as the problem of pain; periodicals which can go 
deeper into current trends and omens than a day-to-day view makes 
possible: these can do a very great work and indeed are doing it, 
though with varying degrees of success. (An examination of this 
relative success and failure would seem to show that what we have 
most to avoid is the slightest suspicion of the academic or the second- 
hand: you must not dare to tackle a problem which lies heavy on 
the souls of others unless it lies heavy on your own soul too. In- 
tellectual apprehension and solution are not enough; and if they 
are simply garnered from other books without being turned into the 
stuff of one’s own lived experience they will probably do more 
harm than good. This sort of purely intellectual judgement is a 
kind of spiritual pride: the spirit must ‘ go down, with the under- 
standing of love, to the very depths ’; then the reader may feel that 
a human being is speaking to him, and not a fleshless spectre or a 
talking text-book). 

But books and monthly or quarterly reviews cannot give the 
running commentary on events which the full statement of the Chris- 
tian view demands. This is the job of the newspapers. And here 
it must surely be worth while to study the recurrent criticisms which 
one hears; not with the intention of suggesting that they are justi- 
fied of English catholic journalism as a whole, or of finding par- 
ticular heads for particular caps, but because in so far as they are 
true of any part of the press, to that extent an opportunity of immense 
importance is being missed; and because it is possible that in the 
examination of them something of use may emerge. 

Three lines of criticism are prevalent : (1) provincialism, as in the 
famous if fictitious caption, ‘ Catholic Plane Descends in Catholic 
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Meadow’; and particularly that form of provincialism which is 
called sectarianism, as in the other caption, ‘ Gigantic Floods at X: 
3 Catholics Drowned ’; or, more seriously, in the un-Christian snob- 
bery with which the activities or intentions of non-catholics are some- 
times judged ; (2) simplification.: as when a newspaper cuts the facts 
to fit its own political preoccupations and prejudices,’ or puts an 
a priori interpretation on them,. or even allows its own prejudices to 
be confused with catholic doctrine concerning principles; (3) either 
a frank vulgarity, which is a poor advertisement for catholic culture, 
or the worse vulgarity of a veneer of intellectualism hiding a lack 
of real thought. 

We get the press we deserve. Perhaps if we knew better exactly 
what we wanted we should get it? 

The purpose of the newspaper is to give news. Is the chief 
purpose of the catholic newspaper the presentation of catholic news, 
or the catholic presentation of news? The first is obviously part of 
its function; it might be a more important part than it is; catholic 
action needs unifying, individual and local efforts need to be seen in 
the unity of a single corporate activity; we are meant as catholics 
to be a family, and the members of a family should work as a family 
and not as isolated individuals. The newspapers can do much to 
give us that corporate sense. But provincialism is a real danger. 
The life of a family is an outward-turning life; in a sense it must be 
almost more interested in what it can do for and with its neighbours 
than in what it can do for itself : charity seeketh not her own. It is 
a terrible thing if a paper gives the impression that great events 
within other religious bodies, or the fate of millions in China or 
Europe, are of less interest to the catholic as such than the fact 
that a nun has reached her century in Bootle. Do we make enough 
use of the possibilities of the parish magazine? We are a family; 
but the unit is the parish; the parish press would seem to be the 
proper place for the reporting of events of local interest.? 

We need catholic news ; but those we call the ‘ separated brethren ’ 
are part of the family, and we need news of them too. There is the 





1 To simplify a complex issue (and all human issues are complex) is to distort 
it; and therefore to lie. . 

2Do parish magazines tend to concern themselves too exclusively with the 
activities of guilds, etc., within the parish, too little with general family news ? 
(It is of less importance to the family life of the parish to krniow the activities of 
this or that organization than to know that X has had a bad accident or been 
killed and that his wife and child need help). Again, the interest of the family 
should be outward-turning: should not the parish magazine include a sort of 
commentary on current local events in the larger unit of the town or district? 
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duty of prayer; and if you want to pray that God may bless some- 
one’s efforts it is as well to know what those efforts are. You do 
not bring nearer the re-union of Christendom by sitting back and 
waiting for others to do the work. At present there is surely a 
great improvement in this respect ; but perhaps not enough gratitude 
for what non-catholic Christians are doing, perhaps not enough 
humility, on our part. 

As catholics we are a family; but We are also members of a larger 
family, the brotherhood of mankind; and we are in duty bound to 
work for that family too. Normally, to do that we need knowledge : 
and we need not only to know events but to judge events. Hence 
a double function of the newspaper : to present events without sim- 
plification, without suppression of the true or suggestion of the false ; 
and to judge or interpret events in the light of Christian principles. 
In the first case you need simple objectivity : events should not be 
coloured—it is so easy to make two practically identical events appear 
as an atrocity when done by your enemies and an act of heroism 
when done by your friends. In the second case there is room for a 
wide measure of disagreement. That is why the two functions, of 
reporter and interpreter, should be kept distinct. But there is one 
sort of interpretation which stands by itself: the interpretation of 
events given by the Vatican, which, because of its aloofness from 
the war-psychosis which makes objective judgement so difficult, 
because of its concern for all humanity equally, and because of its 
wider and deeper knowledge, has an importance which no other inter- 
pretation can approach. In peace-time we should have at least the 
official and semi-official views of the Vatican, as reported by the 
Osservatore, regularly summarized; in war-time there is at least 
the radio. 

The importance of this contact with the views of the Vatican lies 
in the fact that it is a primary means to what after all must surely 
be the first essential function of a catholic press: the formation, 
through the discussion and judgement of events, of the catholic 
mind. The Church is supra-national; and thinks supra-nationally. 
The fear of appearing unpatriotic should not be permitted to in- 
fluence us: we stand much miore chance of gaining breadth and 
depth and objectivity and catholicity of outlook if we are really in the 
main stream of catholic thought as it flows through the world at 
large. It is the world-mission of the Church that should give us our 
scale of values, and protect us not only from provincialism but from 
nationalism. It is the papal habit of mind, thinking in terms of the 
human family, that should save us from sectarianism and simplifica- 
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tion. What we need especially to-day is a constant reminder that 
the Church is not only theoretically but practically universal; and 
that the citizens of other nations are like ourselves members of God’ s 
family. 

In one very important sense it is true that the function of an 
English catholic press is the formation of an English catholic mind. 
The Church is a unity, not a uniformity. Its total life is made up 
of the contributions of all sorts"and conditions of men, and of the 
particular gifts which each particular nation has to give. Just asa 
specifically English form of worship should find its place in the unity 
of the total liturgical life of the Church, so there ought to be a speci- 
fically English contribution to the Church’s life, intellectual, moral, 
aesthetic, sociological, juridical, mystical. But that particularity is 
not contrary to, but is based upon, a perfect unity of doctrine, the 
unity of the catholic mind. Too often we seem in fact to be trying 
to achieve uniformity where there should be diversity, and diversity 
(nationalism) where there should be unity (cdtholicity). 

The essential function of the press within the catholic family is 
the formation of the catholic mind. But the family is itself outward- 
turning. The second essential function is the presentation of the 
catholic view to the world at large. First, in reporting. In these 
days when low-grade hate-propaganda makes so much of the national 
press odious, what a magnificent affirmation of the faith it would 
be if the entire catholic press became well-known for its blunt re- 
fusal to be in the slightest degree influenced by this prevailing tone! 
And for the judgement and interpretation of events, and the pre- 
paration of the future, what a responsibility rests upon it to cling 
fast to the universality of the Church and of the charity of Christ 
in a world divided by the bitterness-of war! ‘ See how these Chris- 
tians love one another ! ’"—the world may npt be in a mood to judge 
us by that standard at the moment, where the unity not of the 
nation but of the world is concerned; but the day of reckoning will 
come when it will be. 

And what of vulgarity? It is ultimately a moral question; you 
can turn people from the truth if you express it vulgarly, just as you 
turn people from the church doors if the church furnishings ana 
mode of worship are vulgar. It is no use saying that it is their 
fault, that they ought to see beyond these things: the fact remains 
that you are a skandalon, a rock of stumbling, to them. (And even 
if there were no readers to be thought of, what a degradation it is 
to touch without dignity the immensities of truth!) As catholics 
we are heirs of a very great cultural tradition, of the east as well 
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as of the west: it ought to be hard for us to be vulgar. And ‘per- 
haps it would be if we tried to mould ourselves on that tradition in- 
stead of on the rootless mushroom mannerisms of the lower types 
of modern journalism. It should not be difficult to be simple and 
direct, to aim not at highflown journalese but at a solid workman- 
like English. We can at least try to be sober and modest (these are 
moral virtues) and so to be truthful, for without these there is no 
truth. The result would be very unlike a newspaper? Quite; and 
thank God there are some catholic publications of this sort, to show 
us that it can be done. No doubt they have a small circulation; 
but there is a parable about the seed growing secretly. It is these 
which, being simple and unassuming, have truth and wisdom in 
them, and are in the great tradition of catholic literature. We should 
pray God to bless them, and keep them alive: truth is sometimes a 
hard mistress, and to serve her faithfully is to invite enmity and 
abuse; moreover it is seldom a very sound commercial proposition. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN AMERICA 


THE New York Times in June 1942, published the ‘Charled Results 
of a Survey on College Study of U.S. History,’ with a commentary 
by Benjamine Fine under the heading: ‘U.S. History Study is not 
required in 82 per cent. of Colleges,” and again, a sub-heading : ‘ 72 
per cent. do not list it as an entrance prerequisite.’ © 

For a European like myself, brought up in the cult of history, 
Italian and foreign, ancient and modern, this seemed so strange 


“as to surpass belief. I asked myself, if this was what happened to 


the history of the United States in United States colleges, what 
must be the unhappy fate of the history of other countries, and 
ancient and classical history. 

‘The ‘ Results’ have naturally amazed Americans too, leading to 
an animated discussion of the problem, 

As easily happens, the general, educational problem was made to 
slide at once to that of war morale. The young man who does not, 
know his country’s past cannot appreciate its institutions, cannot 
love its great figures, cannot be thrilled at the national name since 
the nation is unknown to him in its birth and development. It is easy . 
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to exaggerate on this theme, whether in order to show that history 
is necessary or to assert, as some have done, that it neither adds to 
nor detracts from patriotic feeling. 

History thus envisaged can become something very foolish. And 
there has been no lack of wise warnings from those who fear the 
use of history to stir up pernicious nationalisms and re-awaken old 
imperialism. 

There have also been Socialists to note that history is an instrument 
of a ruling class, bourgeois or military, and that it would be better 
to study the ‘social sciences,’ a term for a sociology reduced to a 
pro-proletarian economics, or to the study of particular social prob- 
lems like housing, banking, population and so forth. It never 
entered the heads of those who contrasted history with sociology that 
there can be no true sociology without history, nor any true history 
without sociology. 

What, however, has seemed the capital argument in regard to the 
study of the history of the United States in colleges and universities 
has been precisely the criterion of liberty, or, as they say here, 
democracy, confusing the two terms as is the current custom. The 
student, they say, must be free to choose the subjects he wishes to 
study. If he does not choose history (of the United States) it is 
because he feels that he does not need it, either for his culture or 
for his profession. To make such a thing compulsory would be to 
alter the conception of life of the United States; thus the history 
of their own country is for most colleges not a prerequisite nor a 
necessary subject for the formation of general culture. 

A reaction against this anarchic conception of education is begin- 
ning, under the sign of patriotism. Even ‘ Business men back 
history teaching’; the National Association of Manufacturers of 
Denver, Col., last June organised a meeting with the National Edu- 
cation Association to this end. In the University of Stanford, 
California (which is always in advance of other States in higher 
education), a State-wide conference of history professors has been 
held, in which they recommended courses of study ‘ covering the 


political and economic history of the country from the discovery to- 


the present.’ The conference ended by deciding to create a loose 
organization open to all Californian colleagues of the teachers and 
writers of the United States who were present. The professional 
character of such an enterprise in no way diminishes its significance. 
"No one, however, has shown any concern for the religious history 
of the United States, to be merged with political and economic 
history. Only a soldier or so has regretted that the military and 
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naval history of the United States is neglected. I have read nothing 
in regard to literary, artistic, cultura! history, as a section separate 
from the rest, to be treated by specialists. All this has made me ask 
myself if the educational function of the study of history has been 
really understood. . History should before all else give us a sense 
of relativity; therefore no national history stands by itself, enclosed 
within limits of tine and space. History, moreover, should make 
us understand the present in which we live, for the present is what - 
the past has created and moulded; finally, it must open the door 
upon the future, which is what we, the living, prepare and shape. 

Americans are to-day fighting on at least seven fronts. They 
have or have had commercial relationships with the whole world. 
The United States is the leading country of the American continent, 
and to-morrow, together with their Allies, and perhaps to an even 
greater degree, will be responsible for the order of the world. How 
then is it possible that Americans should remain ignorant I do not 
say of their own history (which is unthinkable) but of that of the 
nations with which they are in so close a relationship? 

It is true that history is full of the names of kings, emperors, 
generals, reformers, heroes, saints, which a poor student cannot be 
expected to remember. But is this really how history should be 
learned, and not through the most salient events, the great trans- 
formations, the most important moral and political undertakings, 
the most significant figures, the imperishable achievements, all that 
has fecundated our -present civilisation? If to-morrow we want a 
world unified in a peaceable and progressive order, we must know 
one another for what we are and for what we represent. Thus not 
historical nationalism, nor historical hate, nor historical contempt, 
but historical appraisement will give each people the place that it 


deserves. 
Luic1 STURZO. 
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A FRENCH CATHOLIC ON CHURCH AND 
STATE 


As Vicar-General of the diocese of Nimes in southern France, 
as founder of the Assumptionists, and above all as helper, adviser, 
and often guiding spirit of nearly all the great religious enterprises 
of his day in France, Fr. Emmanuel d’Alzon was one of the most 
influential leaders of French Catholicism in the XIXth century. His 
writings, with their frequent allusions to contemporary events, would 
serve as a penetrating and supremely interesting commentary on the 
passing of the Third Republic. Thus, in 1835, writing to a friend, 
he crystalised his thoughts on the Church’s part in politics : 

- . + L assure you, | have made up my mind about politics, my 
most intimate conviction being that Christianity must be separated 
from parties . . . in order to duminate them all by spreading through 
society the so often stifled seeds of justice, order and charity. Chris- 
tianity is destined to be the foundation of society : belonging to no 
particular fraction of the body, it must embrace them all, link them 
together, and force them to forgive one another. 

In the light of this principle, the co-operation of the spiritual 
and temporal powers for their mutuai benefit, he would almost cer- 
tainly have welcomed the fall of the Third Republic, whose rise he 
watched wistfully for ten years before his death: much as he, the 
descendant of some of the noblest families in France, would have 
regretted the circumstances of that fall, he would, as a far-sighted, 
optimistic, an‘! Christian thinker, have considered the actual passing 
of the Rousseau-inspired system, which had so largely betrayed the 
Catholic traditions, the ‘soul’ of France, as a providential step- 
ping-stone, a link in the long chain of historical events, from the 
worst threads of which God is forever weaving greater good. 

It might of course be said that Fr. d’Alzon was not a typical 
Frenchman. In a way. he was not, for he was always above the 
average and ahead of his times. When still a seminarist, he wrote : 
‘Every young man must keep abreast of his times. If he is a 
Catholic, he must go ahead of them. , . by thinking at the double.’ 

This article proposes to sketch—in his own words as far as space 
will allow—how Fr. d’Alzon did this under the different forms cf 
government which quickly succeeded one another in his day. His 
policy was ever the same: to further the unity and extension of 
God’s kingdom on earth through full liberty for the Church. 
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Already under the restored monarchy his letters abound in de- 
nunciation of the abuse of royal absolutism, especially with regard 
to the Church and education. It is understandable then that he 
welcomed the Second Republic in February, 1848, as a harbinger 
of religious as well as political freedom. With his habitual shrewd- 
ness, he immediately summed up the implications of the sityation : 
freedom having usurped the kingship, granting licence even to many 
evil tendencies, at least, it was up to the Catholics to procure, by 
way ‘of compensation, full religious freedom for themselves. 

With his support, the staff of his college at Nimes started a news- 
paper, La Liberlé Pour Tous, with a view to propagating this policy, 
which he himself defined in an article entitled ‘What We Are’: 
after declaring that true sons of the Church consider religion as 
a reality, and not a mask, he added: 

We are Catholics . . . and Catholicism is for us an eighteen-hun- 
dred-year-old giant, who is ever on the march, who is ever growing, 
who appears at times to stop, but whe, just when he is thought 
to be exhausted, rises up with new grace and vigour, carrying hu- 
manity away in his strong arms to the limitless regions of the 
future... » 

Then he suggested reasons for rallying to the republican cause : 
no world movement can prosper without God’s blessing—indeed, His 
Church watches the democratic ‘movement with a favourable, though 
cautious, eye, and, after all, the children of God are equal inso- 
much as they share the same liberty, partake of the same bread, 
and dwell in the house of the same Father. 

‘We are Republicans,’ the article concluded, ‘ because Christia- 
nity, destined to triumph over all, must show its mettle under all 
forms of government and face every kind of trial. ... Finally, 
we are Republican Catholics, because if to-day in France, in Europe, 
two things are made to be united, they are : religion and liberty, God 
and the people.’ 

Similar foresight, detachment, and penetration are recurrent and 
even more striking in Fr. d’Alzon’s writings just before and under 
the Third Republic. Already in 1868, in the days of the Second 
Empire, addressing the General Chapter of his Congregation con- 
cerning its spirit, he depicted contemporary relations of Church and 
State : the rebellious spirit in politics is but a shadow of the general 
revolt against God’s law, he said: indeed, 

Satan, in order to overthrow the Church, tries to upset the whole 
social structure, and the fifty or sixty thrones which have collapsed 
beneath his blows during the last century are the symbol of his final 
efforts to overthrow the throne of the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, 
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since he cannot overthrow the throne of Jesus Christ in Heaven, 
The infernal hordes cry out : Nolumus hunc regnare super nos . . 


Then, after recalling that we must prove our love for God’s law 
by our zeal in defending the Church against the forces of rebellion, 
he concluded : 


Finally, love for the Church opens out before us, especially in 
these cays, new horizons. Look around you: chasms grow deeper, 
ruins pile up, catastrophes are brewing. In the midst of all this 
confusion, the Church, unshaken on her rock, sees the old world 
swallowed up, just as, from the shores of Hippo, St, Augustine 
watched the Rome of the Caesars being submerged by the irresistible 
waves of barbarism .... Let us do likewise; without vain regrets 
for the past and without presumptuous hopes for the future, let us 
carry on our work as God puts it before us. Perhaps it will be 


greater with re-Christianised peoples than with barbarians torn from 


all the rudeness of the uncivilised world .. . 


On the eve of the birth of the Third Republic in 1870, speaking 
at his college immediately after the Vatican Council, Fr, d’Alzon 
made an interesting allusion to England, whiist expounding his ideas 
concerning education and democracy : 


- One of the best-known French Protestant writers has ex- 
pressed his surprise at seeing that the three principal leaders of the 
movement in favour of infallibility were three Bishops of free coun- 
tries: an Englishman, a Belgian, and a Swiss. He might have 
added almost the entire hierarchy of the United States. How could 
one associate pontifical despotism, henceforth attaining its zenith 
of power, with the love of the old English Constitution, with Belgian 
freedom, and with Swiss or American radicalism? On the other 
hand, how could one explain why the majority of the Bishops most 
devoted to Gallican errors owed their position to erastianism, or 
were supposed to rely on erastianism for support. 

Puzzled by theSe apparent contradictions, | put the matter to the 
saintly and illustrious Archbishop of Westminster: his noble and 
sympathetic face lit up: 


‘Ah!’ he said, ‘ modern governments have all turned erastian 
and J doubt whether they will last . . . Soon there will remain 
standing only two things: the Pope andthe nations. I have ex- 
pressed this conviction in very exalted circles without being con- 
tradicted ; and it is because in England they know my convictions 
on this point that my position there is unassailable.’ 


The Pope and the nations, Fr. d’Alzon went on, such is the slogan 
for the future, . . . that is what the Bishops of the free countries 
see in papal infallibility: a higher moral power in order to govern 
a greater liberty according to justice. 
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At the next Chapter in 1873, after the rise of the Third Repub- 
lic, Fr. d’Alzon set his Congregation to help in rebuilding the re- 
figious life of the nation out of ths spiritual ruins resulting from 
the Franco-Prussian war. He exhorted his religious to base their 
social work on the principles of faith, remembering that temporal 
authority draws its power from its own submission to God’s will, 
and he added : ‘ To-day the Church has three great enemies: revo- 
lution, Prussia and Russia, and Russia is not the least to be feared 
of the three . . .’ 

He ended with three counsels : the first was to foster mutual con- 
fidence, for ‘is not the cause of truth God’s cause, and whose is 
God’s cause except His own? . . .’; the second was to beware 
of complacent self-deception; and the third was: 


To practise the boldness of faith... True prudence is the queen 
of moral virtues: now a queen commands, acts and, if necessary, 
fights. Some people have turned her into a woman aged by fear; 
that kind of prudence goes about in bedroom-slippers and a dressing 
gown; she has a cold and coughs a great deal. I want no such con- 
ventional prudence . . . Personally, I. would prefer to trust pas- 
sionately in God’s Providence, even if I should, abandoned by all, 
have to go and die in hospital... 

Once more, in 1874, in a circular letter preparatory to the next 
General Chapter, Fr. d’Alzon defined certain ‘ landmarks,’ by means 
of which a way may be found amidst the labyrinth of social prob- 
lems. From the firm conviction that Divine Providence will neces- 
sarily triumph, in its own good time, over revolt, and that Our 
Blessed Lord is continually performing miracles in the work of Re- 
demption, Fr. d’Alzon concluded that we cannot help ‘ seeing the 
constant existence of social miracles wherever Jesus Christ lays His 
hand,’ and that ‘ to deny miracles in the development of human af- 
fairs is not only to deny Jesus Christ, but to deny the fact, as visible 
as the sun, of the Church’s existence.’ So, the letter continues : 

‘the societies which adhere to the Church, without possessing 
promises of immortality, draw from:their contact with an indestruc- 
tible society principles of duration which, since the advent of Chris- 
tianity, they will find nowhere else.’ 

All this leads up to the last ‘ landmark ’ containing two warnings, 
which have lost nothing of their significance to-day. ‘The first in- 
sists that : 

‘the cause of the Church, the cause of Jesus Christ the King, 
consequently God’s cause, is the cause of truth and good, and that 
every time we see a nation defending that cause openly and loyally, 
with the Church we can support that nation.’ 
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And the second warning reminds us that: : 


nations live as such either out of self-interest or for an ideal. If 
they live out of self-interest, they are traders carrying on their busi. 
ness... But there are some who live for an ideal! If that ideal 
is true the nation which defends it has God’s blessing. 

‘Alas!’ the letter concludes, ‘ France received this blessing. What 
has she done with it? France was born the day Clovis espoused 
the cause of Christ’s Divinity against the old Roman world and 
barbarism, both plunged in Arianism. She grew in the plains of 
Poitiers, when Charles Martel there repulsed Islamism, which was 
threatening Europe. She flourished when Charlemagne strengthened 
the temporal power of the Papacy. She reached her zenith when 
St. Louis, dying on a bed of ashes, breathed his last on the shores 
of Africa for the cause of Christ’s sepulchre. Her mission was ever 
clear. In spite of a few family squabbles, the eldest daughter of 
the Church knew how to defend her mother’s cause before the 
world. Has she deserted this mission so unique in history? Judg- 
ing from what has happened, we have reason to think she has, and 
if we saw some nation ready to replace her, it would be for us a 
period of bitter anguish. Fortunately, our successors in this noble 
work are not forthcoming; the place is still left for us: let us find 
a means of recovering and keeping it.’ 


These last paragraphs are a strangely prophetic indictment of the 
Third Republic. With them should be compared a remark made 
in a letter to an old friend : . 

‘I tremble, I confess, at the sight of the progress of unbelief, 
lest our Lord should transfer the light hitherto borne by France 
to England!’ 


GaBRIEL SiaTerR, A.A., S.T.L. 
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REVIEWS 


HeceL’s Puitosopuy or Ricut. Translated with Notes by T. M. 
Knox. (Milford, Oxford University Press; 21s.) 


There is difference of opinion in the philosophical world whether 
ethics is a part of general philosophy or a separate subject of study 
linked more with sociology than with philosophy proper. The rise 
of Communism and of National Socialism is forcing men to ask 
themselves again: should right and wrong have the same meaning 
for all mankind? whence do the sanctions of ethics derive their 
authority ? are they mere social expedients or are they more? Then 
there is another group of questions which need answering afresh : 
about the liberty and freedom of the human person, the basis of 
property and the State. Have all nations an equal right to existence? 
Is the State the highest court of appeal for human beings? Should 
war be the final criterion of right in international relations? 

The philosophy of Hegel is of more than passing interest for both 
these groups of questions. Ethics, for Hegel, was by no means a 
mere by-product of philosophy but rather its culmination, it is the 
Logicai Idea concretised, and now studied as the Absolute Idea. This 
is the province of what Hegel called the ‘ Philosophy of Right.’ 

Not less important was Hegel’s influence on the second group of 
questions. We have long been aware of the use made of the 
Hegelian dialectic by Engels and the Marxian theorists. Hegel has 
also been regarded by some English philosophers as providing the 
philosophical basis of democracy, and there is no doubt that some 
of the cherished principles of modern democracy are deduced, devel- 
oped and defended by Hegel in his ethics. Thus he maintains that 
it is personality alone which can confer a right to things, and this 
is given to all men independently of their status. Therefore he 
argues that what in Roman Law was called a ‘ jus ad personam ’ 
was a perversion of the due order of things, because this right is 
not a right of the person as person but at most a right of the person 
in his particular capacity. It is perverse to treat the right of a 
person in his particular capacity before the universal right of person- 
ality as such. If the lawyers of ancient Rome had realised this, 
they would not have been able legally to justify slavery. The essen- 
tial freedom of all persons was explicitly recognised by Hegel as one 
of the unique contributions of Christianity to the human race. 

But side by side with this, as we proceed from the realm of 
Abstract Right through Morality to Ethical Life, and in particular 
to the section on the State, we find many of the principles of modern 
Germany similarly deduced, though by no means so rigorously. The 
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deductions of the Family and the State may even be the weakest 
links in the Hegelian chain, with the possible exception of the earlier 
deduction of Nature from the Logic. Nor does the final justification 
of war as the ultimate solution of international problems make s 
grand a conclusion to so ambitious an aim. 

This new translation of the ‘ Philosophy of Right’ provides the 
philosophical world with the sourcés which it needs for knowing 
just what Hegel himself said. There is a new translation of Hegel's 
text, also the explanatory notes which Hegel added to many of his 
paragraphs. Thirdly, there are the Additions to the text made from 
notes taken at Hegel’s lectures. These notes were first reproduced 
in Gans’s 1833 edition, and provide a most important commentary, 
since they are in effect Hegel’s own commentary. Besides these 
additions, there are notes on the text by Professor Knox, which are 
exegetical and illustrative. 

DaniEL Woo tcar, O.P. 


SociaL Reconstruction. By M. Alderton Pink. (Nelson; 3s) 


The book is the most recent addition to the now monumental 
stack of popular blue prints on post-war re-organisation, The author 
argues for the adoption of a sort of New Deal making allowance 
for national characteristics and traditions. He examines the possi- 
bility of keeping some of the public controls of war-time; he makes 
a very fair attempt to steer clear of party views and to penetrate 
the arid crust of political economy. The theme of the book (so the 
publishers tell us) is not what we can afford but what we ought to 
do—a naive principle which the author follows in company with 
nearly all the Post-War Planners. Yet we can scarcely condemn 
the vulgar realism of those who (remembering 1919) demand just 
how we are going to make sure of a land fit for heroes to dwell in. 
The author scouts the notion that the causes of war are primarily 
economic: ‘ No; let us at long last realise that the true cause of 
war is spiritual ;’ and Mr. Pink has already (on page 56) elucidated 
that cause, ‘ it was caused by the nature of Hitler and his henchmen.’ 
Spiritual disorders must be corrected by spiritual means. The 
remedies are to hand in Social Reconstruction. More significant, we 
are told, for the future (than a declaration of faith in line with tradi- 
tional Christianity) is a ‘ pilgrimage (Mr. Alduous Huxley's) to the 
goal of a profound religious conviction that is not bounded within 
the limits of an existing creed.’ Let us have one sound, broad 
principle to fly to in all the dilemmas and congestions of our national 
and international life:—Mr. Pink produces it in commending the 
‘far more genuine realization than there was in the days when 
religious forms were more widely observed, that poverty and dis- 
content will be banished from the community only when the love 
of one’s neighbour becomes a reality; that international peace will 
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be established only when people of all nations think the thoughts of 
peace, and put aside the thoughts of war for any purpose whatever ; 
and that the World State will come into being only when inter- 
national technical controls are buttressed by the universal sentiment 
of brotherhood.’ Is it necessary to write books inorder to re-state 


these truisms ? 
J. F. T. Prince. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PeEacE. By Edward Quinn. (Burns Oates; 
Wrapper 2s. 6d., Cloth 3s, 6d.) 

So far the Catholic minority in England and in Europe has failed 
to sanctify public life as it should. Fr. Quinn sees the root-cause 
of this failure in an incapacity to link up the faith with public life 
and, still more fundamentally, in an ignorance of Christian. teaching 
itself. His book is the beginning of the remedy. 

In the short space of sixty-odd octavo pages Fr. Quinn bridges 
our mental chasm between the world of international politics and 
the world of Christian revelation. He has not to construct the 
bridge himself. The Pontifex Romanus has already achieved that 
task with his Five Peace Points. Fr, Quinn’s work is to show how 
this profound Roman document is in very fact the bridge we need 
for our purpose, and then to conduct us across it, explaining its 
construction, 

This involves his putting the papal utterances concerning the 
world’s crisis into the spiritual-intellectual context in which they 
were made and in which alone they can rightly be understood. It 
is a great service. By bringing out their nature as the timely appli- 
cation of Christian dogma to international life and by unfolding the 
doctrinal content of their pregnant phrases, Fr. Quinn meets those 
uncomprehending critics of the Holy Father’s statements who refer 
to them alternately as platitudinous and as political. Their policy 
is no more or less political than the anxiety of the Father of all 
Christians for the tranquil ordering of the common life of all his 
children, their solemn sentences are instinct with the full, deep, 
significant reality of the fundamental Christian truths upon which 
alone peace can be founded. To read this book is truly to appreciate 
the Pope’s Peace Points for it is to see them, as they should be seen, 
in the light of a better understanding of the abiding facts of justice, 
sin, redemption, grace and charity. 

LancTon D. Fox. 


TaALKs IN A FREE Country. By W. R. Inge. (Putnam; 8s. 6d.) 


It is a relief to turn from the inane vapourings of the inescapable 
‘ Brains Trust,’ which overflows from the radio into the cinema and 
the Press, to these imaginary conversations by Dr. Inge. It would 
be superfluous to say much concerning the admirable prose of this 
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scholarly and trenchant divine, which has often been the subject of 
praise from his illustrious antagonist, Mr. Belloc. ° In his new book 
the Dean (for so we still think of him) gives us two long discussions 
on Population, some reflections on Fascism and Communism, Miracle 
and Myth, etc. There are the expected references to his two bétes 
noires—the Catholic Church and the Irish race; but these are such 
as to amuse rather than offend. Entertainment may also be derived 
from various incidental allusions, such as that to the undergraduate 
who, having to write an essay on the thesis ‘ La proprieté c’est le 
vol,’ produced a paper demonstrating that ‘ Propriety is on the 
Wing’! 

To give some idea of the book’s quality I append some extracts 
from the first conversation, entitled ‘ Escape,’ between an elderly 
peer, a retired missionary bishop of the Anglican communion, and 
an Indian Pundit, all of whom had been friends in India in former 
years. The peer, a former Indian administrator, is seeking an 
escape (in no derogatory sense) from the cares of old age and the 
pressure of the current war-atmosphere, and has asked his two 
friends to expound to him Christian and Hindu mysticism. 

Lorp WINTERBOURNE: ‘I want to be able to escape in thought 
from the ruins of my world, and that is what Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity, in their different ways, promise to provide.’ 

Punpir: ‘ Try to forget the desperate state of the world, which 
you can do nothing to remedy. From the highest point of view 
these things do not matter. .. . This world is only a vain shadow, 
a drifting chaos. Find your rest where alone rest can be found, 
in the calm ocean of eternal Being.’ 

BisHor : ‘‘A journey through the unreal is an unreal journey.. If 
the starting-point is empty, the goal will be empty too. I should 
call his (Hindu mysticism) pannihilism. And does not the defect 
of the philosophy show itself by calm acquiescence in remediable 
social evils? ’ 

Lorp W.: ‘ Would it not be a tenable view that the mystic quest 
is all right, but that it is only half the story? Just as the three 
apostles on the Mount of Transfiguration were not allowed to stay 
there, but were bidden to go down into the plain, where there was 
a demon waiting for them to cast out, so the contemplative must 
consider that his vision was meant to inspire a task, and is incom- 
plete until it has borne fruit in action for others. This alternation 
of contemplation and action, answering to each other, may be part 
of the everlasting systole and diastole of the universe—a fanciful 
idea of my own.’ . 

The Rustic Moralist still retains his power to instruct and enter- 
tain, frequent allusions to his advancing years notwithstanding. 
Long may he continue to do so, 


M. G. S. SEWELL. 
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KaRMA AND ReEsirTH. By T. Christmas Humphreys. (John 
Murray; 3s. 6d.) 

This is one of the weaker volumes in that very unequal series, 
The Wisdom of the East. The writer’s status may be not unfairly 
judged from a passage in his opening chapter. ‘ This law of merit 
and demerit, Karma in the sense of the reign of moral law, is neither 
particularly Hindu, Buddhist nor Theosophical. It is fundamental 
in all Oriental philosophy, and was preached by St. Paul. ‘‘Brethren, 
be not deceived. God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’’ For the first few centuries of Christianity 
it remained a Cardinal belief in the West. But at the Council of 
Constantinople, in A.D. 551, the Christian Fathers, finding the doc- 
trine of Rebirth incompatible with the curious system of thought 
which they were in the process of creating, decided that belief in 
Rebirth should be henceforth anathema, and with this doctrine went 
that which makes it necessary of acceptance, Karma. Now, under 
the double influence of English translations of the Hindu and 
Buddhist Scriptures, and the reproclaiming by Mme. Blavatsky of 
the Ancient Wisdom, or Theosophy, of which all religions are part, 
Karma and Rebirth have returned to the West.’ 

The author of this remarkable utterance shows himself as remote 
from the true Oriental as from the true Christian tradition. On the 
Oriental side, the linking of Theosophy with Hinduism and 
Buddhism is sufficient evidence of a sort of modern eclecticism which 
has repeatedly been denounced by the greatest European exponent 
of traditional Eastern doctrines, namely René Guénon (see L’erreur 
spirite, ch. 6, for some devastating criticism of such teaching about 
‘Rebirth ’ as is offered here). On the Christian side, the quotation 
given displays ignorance enough, but to this may be added the 
assumption (p. 20) that a personal God is an anthropomorphic God, 
and the assertion (p. 63) that Christ said of the man born blind that 
‘it was he who had sinned, not his father.’ To save himself from 
ignominy, Mr. Humphreys had only to consult one verse of St. John, 
yet he could not be at the pains to do that. 

I write this as one who considers it most important that East and 
West should be reconciled and that either side should endeavour to 
understand the other’s main traditions. But that implies intellectual 
effort of a kind which in this book is neither accomplished nor 


attempted. 
WALTER SHEWRING. 


THe Meviipi SHerir. By Suleyman Chelibi. Translated by F. 
Lyman McCallum. (John Murray; ts. 6d.) : 
This poem (The Birth-Song of the Prophet) dates from about 1400 
and is a Turkish counterpart of earlier Arabic poems on the same 
theme. From the time of’its writing to the present day it has been 
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recited in Turkey on ceremonial occasions, and it has a more or less 
liturgical status. There are nine sections in it, the more important 
being the invocation to Allah, the account of Muhammed’s birth with 
attendant miracles, and the description of the Miradj or Heavenly 
Journey. This translation is too weak in its handling of English 
verse to make it a satisfying work on its own account, but the intro. 
duction is very good and informative. Among the material provided 
Is a long description of the poem’s recital in the eighteenth century; 
and the traditional tune (very ‘ non-European’) is transcribed in 
ordinary notation. Altogether an interesting little book. 
W.S. 


My Leaper In Lire. By George Burns, S.J. (Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 

Father Burns has done a fine piece of work: a book for boys and 
girls from the age of reason till their death, though it provides 
first of all for that most critical of all ages, the ‘ school leaving’ 
age. It is not exactly a prayer book, though it does contain some 
prayers, all practical, simple and straightforward; it is not exactly 
a book of instruction, though it has plenty of good advice to give; 
it is not exactly a book of meditations, though it certainly provides 
much food for thought. It combines the qualities of all three with 
something more besides, for Father Burns has achieved that balance 
of dignity and informality so essential and at the same time so 
elusive in talking to young people. He has produced a book which 
any boy, and no doubt girl too, would be proud to possess, a pocket 
companion to the Catholic Faith. 

The foundations of doctrine are explained simply and attractively 
and then shown in their applications: important emphasis is laid 
on the practice of a good Catholic life as well as knowledge, and 
the important part prayer must play in this practice. The reader 
will want to re-read and ponder, particularly the section on Our 
Lady: devotion to Our Lady-is shown as something real and beau- 
tiful and the ingenuous spirit forestalls any spurious charge of 
sentimentality. Burns Oates must be congratulated on a most 
attractive format—a not unimportant item when producing a book 
for boys and girls. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Our GREATEST TREASURE. By John Kearney, C.S.Sp., with a 
memoir of the author by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (Burns Oates ; 
8s. 6d.) 

Readers of Father Kearney’s earlier works will welcome this 
posthumous publication for the brief biography of the author which 
helps towards a deeper understanding of his writings. 

The body of the book is written in the downright foursquare style 
of his earlier works which, though it may deter the more fastidious, 
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clothes ideas of great value. The ‘ greatest treasure’ is the gift of 
Faith, and Father Kearney discusses first of all the meaning of 
this gift to a Catholic, and his explanation of our obligations is 
redolent of a profound personal gratitude to God; w'iile his obvious 
pride in being a Catholic never leads him to assume either an intoler- 
ant or a superior attitude to non-Catholics. Th: danger of mixed 
marriages, of modern snares such as the cinema, radio and press 
is trenchantly condemned. The chapter on the instruction of children 
and family influence in fostering the gift of Faith is outstanding, 
consisting for the most part of quotations from Papal declarations 
on the responsibilities of parents in this matter. It says all there is 
to be said on the subject, but which, unhappily, is not said often 
enough. We might well take a leaf out of Hitler’s book and present 
a copy of some such symposium of Catholic teaching on the family 


to all newly married couples. 
GERARD MeatH, O.P. 


THe Bisnop’s Conression. By Hugh Shearman. (Faber; 
8s. 6d.) 

There is much, to be said for the gentle deceit of a novelist who 
‘edits’ an autobiography. The conventions of fiction—for ‘they 
are not dead—should be eminently dispensable; in their place the 
emphasis may fall entirely on the tension within a man, on that 
immanent agony of memory and motive which may never reach out 
to the full responsibility of action, but which is yet most wholly 
human and which the novelist may most properly seek to unfold, 

Mr. Shearman’s book is a memoir found among the papers of the 
late Right Revd. Percival MacPeake, D.D., Lord Bishop of the 
United Diocese of Bangor, Dungannon and Strabane. Childhood 
in the prosperous home of a Belfast linen-merchant, Trinity, 
Dublin, curacies in their accustomed order, a comfortable rectory 
and finally the bishopric of the Protestant Church of Ireland—the 
story, One supposes, is not so strange. But the successful career 
is only the ironical backcloth to a tragedy which is none the less 
profound for its’ hiddenness. The torment of a child awakening, - 
in his small but vivid world, to the paradox of things does not die 
away, but expands as the years pass, so that faith itself fails, and 
there is left ‘ free choice . . . a process that will never be done while 
there is life and movement. It has no rules, and its course can never 
be inevitably defined. It runs with the movement of life. It is 
true, living religion.’ 

Mr. Shearman is not concerned to point a moral, and the real 
greatness of his novel lies in its subtle and convincing portrait of 
a sincere man’s attempt to reconcile the war of the mind with an 
external calm and propriety of career. And yet the bishop is not a 
hypocrite. He recognises the problem, and takes the advice of the 
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film actress with whom he falls in love so improbably—t Just look 
into yourself and understand how you're resisting the movement of 
things.’ 

It would be unfair to compare .The Bishop’s Confession with 
Bernanos’s Curé de Campagne,.for Mr. Shearman has the harder 
task. The only tradition that can safeguard the bishop is an elabor. 
ate convention; he has not come to that cosmic sense of a shared 
suffering, of a world broken and yet redeemed, which lies deep 
beneath the curé even in his agony. This is not to say that Mr. 
Shearman has failed. His novel is memorable; but perhaps its 
terms of reference are not ultimate ones. But it is sensitive, plainly 
written, with an awareness in recollection that one. does not often 
find. X 


NOTICES 


THE TRANSITION FROM War To Peace. By A. C. Pigou. 
Britain’s Future Popuration. By R. F. Harrod. (Oxford 
University Press; 6d. each.) 

These pamphlets are numbers H.3 and H.4 of the Oxford Series 
On Home Affairs. The former deals with the problems that will 
arise when the war machine goes into reverse gear. The prospect 
of the return to peace-time production and peace-time employment 
(or its opposite) are discussed, and the author ends on an optimistic 
note, believing that relative prosperity may be maintained on the 
foundations of our previous economic strength. The second pam- 

_phlet is impressive chiefly by reason, of the emphasis it lays on the 

ugly facts of our national lack of reproductiveness, the birth and 
death rate ratio and the truth that a shrinking community grows 
poorer not richer. The remedies proposed by the author, however, 
do not impress us sufficiently to assuage our alarm. Both pamphlets 
have the virtue of brevity. j. F. T. Panes. 


Victor Huco ET Les ILLUMINES DE SON TEMPS. Par Auguste Viatte. 
(Editions de l’arbre; $1.50.) 


This book requires more than one reading. Under stress of war 
a second reading is impossible since a second reading entails a 
quietude unhappily impossible to-day. For the hundred French 
students who have heard Cagliostro have ten heard of the Abbé 
Constant of La Derniére Incarnation? Have ten heard of Charles 
Fourier, of Henri Delaage, and of the school of Hoéné Wronski? 
Yet would Contemplations have been written but for that strange 
background of Revolution and illuminism that was Literary France 
in mid-nineteenth century? GA F 
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Tae First Monks AnD Nuns. By Aloysius Roche. (Burns Oates; 
7s. 6d.) 

In a few pages Fr. Roche gives us an account of a vast period 
of history. He uses his great gift of writing history not only in a way 
that makes it readable to a person who has little or no know- 
ledge of the period in question, but also making that period of 
history live again for him. Without destroying our sense of time, 
we find ourselves in the desert observing the Fathers of Monasticism 
living their solitary lives and gradually gathering around them 
followers who are to form their first communities. We are shown 
how from these first communities springs religious life as we know 
it to-day. After reading this book we must be left with a desire 
to know more of these giants of monasticism to whom our 
civilisation owes so much. B.P. 


Le DésertT pes Lacs.. By Jacques Sauriol. (Editions de 1’Arbre, 
Montréal; $1.00.) 

Detective stories, of whatever nationality, are apt to have some 
family likenesses. Gér6me Beaudeé is tracking down train wreckers 
in French Canada. The scene, the people and their priests, and 
their lives are vigorously sketched, and will be unfamiliar to most 
English readers. But when we learn that Géréme is ‘ habitué et 
endurci 4 l’incompétence classique des limiers officiels’ and that 
‘la police locale suivait ses travaux sans bienveillance,’ we feel on 
not unfamiliar ground. Nor when he discovers, rather iater than 
this reader, . . . but that secret had better be kept. For those 
whose French is of the academic kind the language will be difficult ; 
though we can all translate at least part of ‘O.K., je vas y passer.’ 

A.E.H.S. 


FRANCE’s Uncensored Press (Volontaire, gd.) gives extracts from 
the underground newspapers of present-day France. A superb mon- 
tage design on the cover epitomises the valiant courage of thousands 
of Frenchmen who have remained where, after all, they belong—in 
France. THe Voice OF THE ProrLe (gd.) is a further selection, 
from the same series, covering the period from November, 1942, to 


March, 1943. 
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